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4N UNEXPECTED VISITOR AT BBIARLY. 


THE LOST BANK NOTE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DANESBURY HOUSE.” 

CHAPTER VII.—THE CLOUD STILL. 
A¥TUMN came, and was enlivened by the marriage of Mr. 
Letsom and Frances Chambers. ‘They went to reside at 
Briarly, and the “ Glebe Farm” regained its monotonous 
quiet. Soon after, news arrived from Mrs. Barring- 
ton. She had reached India only to find her husband 
dead, and she now purposed to return home for good, in 
the course of the following year. The autumn passed 
and winter came, winter passed and spring came, but they 
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brought no relief to the mind or the position of Maria 
West. The longer the time went on, and there were no 
tidings of the lost money, the surer seemed to be the 
supposition that Maria had taken it, and was keeping it 
quietly by her until the stir should be over: if any other, 
any common thief had made away with it, the chances 
were, that the facts would have turned up. So argued 
Mr. West; so argued his friends. Was Maria losing 
heart? losing hope? Not altogether; but there were 
seasons when her troubles pressed so heavily upon her, 
that she almost feared she should. She had other 
cares to depress her—the being rejected by Alfred 
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Letsom—for indeed it was little else—was not only 
a humiliation, but a blow to her deepest feelings, and 
she had to struggle for a time with much unhappi- 
ness, Another, and great source of anxiety, was her 
brother George—in fact, both her brothers. She heard 
from them occasionally, and their letters were satis- 
factory; but she could not be certain how they were 
really going on. As usual, Mr. Lister was her confidant 
and consoler. No man could have a more perfect con- 
viction of another’s innocence than he had of hers; she 
was becoming very dear to him, for he saw her worth, 
and the unjust accusation under which she lived was 
almost as grievous to himself as to her. 

One day she was leaning over the same stile in the 
twilight of the evening, as she had been about twelve 
months before, her thoughts full of sorrow and her eyes 
full of tears. Mr. Lister came unexpectedly up, before 
she could clear her countenance. 

“ Now why is this?” he asked. “TI shall take to scold 
you, if you will persist in thus indulging in gloom. 
Your heart cannot be right, Maria, or you would not 
thus lose your trust.” 

“ My youth is passing away from me before its time,” 
she murmured; “my heart is worn, my spirit almost 
broken. I pray that I may be cleared, but I cannot 
always pray in faith, for I seem to be utterly forgotten ; 
and yet at the very bottom of my soul there does lie a 
hope.” 

“ Maria, you must be content to wait God’s own time 
for your clearance. You must acquire more peaceful 
trust; I thought it had been yours.” 

“T will try,” she answered, forcing back the tears. 

“ Believe me, you will not try in vain,” he lingered to 
say. “ God will surely give it you if you pray for it.” 

He passed on his way, and a feeling like a ray of 
light darted into Maria’s heart. Was it possible that 
she had all this while only hoped in God, not trusted him ? 

A strong irrepressible desire began to take possession 
of her as the weeks went on—it was to go to Briarly 
and see personally how George and Oswald were doing. 
But Maria had no money—at least, nothing like suffi- 
cient; and, since the disgrace had fallen on her, she had 
quite revolted against asking any fromher uncle. At the 
changes of the seasons, Mrs. West had seen what articles 
of dress were needed by her, and had supplied them 
without comment. It was now nearly two years since 
her brothers had been left to themselves, and Maria felt 
that go she must—that it was a positive duty demanded 
of her. A little hesitation, a great deal of 
prayer for guidance amd help, and then her mind was 
made up to apply to her uncle. For a day or two 
there appeared to be no opportunity; but on s certain 
Thursday Mrs. West was out, and they were taking tea 
alone. 

“Uncle, I have a great boon to ask of you,” she 
began, her heart beating. “I have thought of it for 
some time, but could not make up my mind to speak to 
you. I want you to give me a little money.” 

“What's it for?” returned Mr. West. “I desired 
your aunt to see that you had suitable clothes pro- 
vided.” 

“Yes, thank you, I have everything of that sort. I 
think I shall want as much—as much—as—two pounds,” 
she added, blushing very greatly at the enormity of the 
demand, from one who was supposed to have helped 
herself to a hundred—“ if you will kindly give it to me.” 

Mr. West’s thoughts were no doubt on the hundred 
pounds also, for he somewhat roughly retorted, “ Why 


can’t you supply yourself out of the money you have got 
eoncealed?” 
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The check to her hopes was great, and caused a pain- 
fulemotion. “ You will some time be convinced of my in- 
necence, uncle, I know you will. I never had a single 
pound of the money, and I donot possess one of my own. 
IfI did, I would not beg of you.” 

Mr. West gave a cough of ineredulity. 
you want the money for P” 

“IT want to go to Briarly to see George and Oswald. 
Oh uncle,” she continued to implore, before he could 
speak, “do not deny me. Only think how long it is 
since I saw them; only think how they are exposed to 
the snares of the world; no counsel, no protector. 
Night and day I am haunted with fears that they may 
be led astray to wrong; but for my incessant prayers 
for them, I should have little hope that it could be 
otherwise: they were so young when left to be their 
own masters. Suffer me to go and stay with them 
for a few days.” 

“TI don’t know what to say about it,” cried he, 
dubiously. 

“Uncle, they were your own brother’s sons, the 
brother whom you loved well. I feel that I must go; 
if you will not let me have the money, I must try and 
walk the distance. Oh uncle, do not deny me this; 
think of the little comfort I have in life.” 

It was upon Mr. West’s tongue to ask her who, save 
herself, had marred the comfort of her life, but the ° 
allusion to his dead brother subdued him. “ Perhaps 
your aunt cammot spare you,” cried he: “how will the 
house get on while you are away ?” 

“ Thave been putting forward matters for the servants, 
so that my loss shall not be much felt,” replied Maria 
eagerly, “and this is not a busy time indoors.” 

He put his hand into his trowsers’ pocket, where, 
farmer like, he kep& his money loose, and laid two 
sovereigns on the tea-tray. “But you cannot go with- 
out your aunt's consent, you know.” 

“Of course not. Unele, I am very grateful to you.” 

Mrs. West gave her acquiescence in an indifferent 
sort of manner, as though it was of no consequence to 
her whether Maria went or remained. Her heart was 
steeled agaimst Maria, and she would not condescend to 
acknowledge her value in the house. 

She departed on the Saturday, not sending word to 
her brothers that she was coming, and arrived in Briarly 
in the evening. She left her carpet bag to be sent 
after her, and walked to the house where they lived, 
anxious apprehensions filling her heart. Should she 
find them indoors, rationally occupied? or should she 
hear that they were out ?—that it was their custom to 
be out—at the theatre, may be—at houses of drinking 
entertainment ?—Maria drew her warm shawl round her, 
as if she shivered. 

They were at home, and Maria entered their parlour 
unannounced. George was reading, and Oswald, much 
grown and altered, was bending over the table, in an 
attitude of attention. So far all was well, and Maria 
silently thanked God. A cry of joyful surprise, and 
they were both clasping her together. Maria wept 
hysterically. : 

She found that she could be accommodated with a 
bed in the house, so there was no need to seek one: 
Mrs. Cooper, its mistress, whom Maria had formerly 
known, came in and welcomed her warmly. They had 
tea, and then Maria sat down on the sofa and was alone 
with her brothers, one on each side of her. 

“Now I have come to hear all about everything, 
and you must tell me,” she began. “I was so glad to 
find you at home to-night, George. I feared—oh I have 
had all sorts of fears, since—since, you know what.” 


“What do 
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“ Maria, I promised you that affair should be a life’s 
lesson to me. We may speak ont freely ; Oswald knows 
all: I told him when the danger was over. I am as 
steady as a judge, and, by God’s help, I mean to keep 
so. We go to the Literary and Scientific Institution 
twice a week, and the other evenings we stay at home. 
I amuse myself with reading, and play chess when I 
can get anybody to play with me;. and Oswald—confess 
your pursuits, Oswald.” 

Oswald smiled. “They are profound, Maria, and 
rather dry: Greek, Latin, Huclid, and so on.” 

Maria’s heart beat; she did not know yet whether 
she might believe without alloy. ‘ My darling brothers,” 
she faintly said, “you are telling me the honest 
truth P” 

“To be sure we are,” was Oswald’s reply, turning his 
eyes on her in surprise; but he could not read, or 
conjecture, the fears which had harassed her mind. 
“Why should we not tell you the truth, Maria? I have 
gone on with my books ever since yon left. It would 
be a punishment to me to quit them for anything 


“ Oswald is living in a sort of Utopia,” cried George. 
“ Not of the present: one to come.” 

Oswald smiled again, and slightly coloured. “ It can 
do no harm to indulge visions, Maria, even if they never 
get realized.” 

“Not if they are good visions, Oswald, dear,” she 
answered. 

“T do so dislike the bank ; I do so dislike its work,” he 
uttered, in a half whisper that betrayed its own pain. 
“Tf I thought my whole life would be passed so, I 
should despair outright. And besides, I.am not fit 
for it, I really am not; we are not all born. with the 
same gifts and faculties, and I get into no end of 
scoldings through making mistakes.” 

“T do not clearly understand you,” said Maria. “ What 
mistakes P” 

“TI will explain to you, Maria,” interposed George. 
“A mole-hill, to one man, is a mountain to another. 
Oswald will take that sheet of paper and cover it with 
abstruse algebraic calculations, all correct, and with the 
greatest ease; he will solve, with looking at them, 
difficult problems in Euclid; he will read Greek fluently, 
and his Latin verses are something wonderful. And 
yet, will you believe, that if he has a column of simple 
figures to cast up in the bank books—two and two make 
four—he cannot accomplish it without a mistake: or, at 
least, a mistake is just as likely to be found in his work 
as not.” 

“ How is this ?” asked Maria. 

“Simply as he says—that he has been put to what 
nature has not fitted him. I have often staid over-hours 
to Bo over his work for him, and have never failed to find 
it incorrect.” 

“Oswald, dear, I am surprised the partners will keep 
you.” . 

“Tam sure they would not were my father living; 
but I fancy they do not like to turn him adrift,” remarked 
George. “Mr. Graves—he is in my father’s place, you 
know, Maria—has had orders to put him as little to the 
books as possible. They did ask me one day if there 
‘was no better opening for him, but I could not see any.” 

“And I pass three parts of my time running round 
the town to collect bills, or ignobly counting money,” 
put in Oswald, in a tone between jest and vexation. 

“They set it down to carelessness at first, as I did, 
and were sharp over it,” added George; “but they have 
got to believe that he can’t help it.” 

“ Neither can I,” said Oswald; “and as to careless- 
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ness—if the adding up his figures took George a tithe of 
the care and bother it does me, he would say all the 
money in the world was not worth it. When 1 am 
adding up these simple figures—two and two make four, 
as George calls it—I lose myself; my mind runs away, 
and I have to begin over and over again, and ten to one 
but the sum total is wrong when it is accomplished.” 

“And you cannot help your mind losing itself?” 
exclaimed Maria. 

“No more than I can help breathing. No one in the 
bank sets to his work with a more hearty desire to 
achieve it than I, but I cannot succeed; simple as it is, 
it is beyond me.” 

“ And yet in this abstruse learning, which is a hun- 
dred times more difficult, he is perfectly at home,” re- 
sumed George again, pointing to Oswald’s books and 
papers on the table. “For the drudgery of a bank, he 
is about the most useless fellow that ever entered one ; 
but at the University he would shine a brilliant scholar.” 

“Something must be thought of for him,” observed 
Maria, after a few moments’ reflection. “ Oswald, what 
would you like to be?” 

“Do not ask me, Maria; I could only answer you as 
I did in years gone by. And if it was visionary to think 
of it then, how worse than visionary is it now P” 

“Your heart is still set upon entering the church ?” 

“Unfortunately it is; but I try to un-set it.” 

“No, you don’t, Oswald,” interrupted his brother ; 
“you are always looking forward to itin yourheart. It 
is his Utopia, Maria.” 

“At any rate,” said Oswald, laughing, “it is so dis- 
tant as to be nearly imperceptible, like the view from a 
telescope, when you look through it at the wrong end.” 

“I like my occupation, and shall get on in it,” ob- 
served George; “and if it gives no prospect of riches, it 
keeps a man from business cares, as my father used to 
say. Ah, Maria!” he added, sinking his voice, “that 
was an awful escapade of mine. I shall never be suffi- 
ciently thankful that I came out of its peril unexposed. 
What would have become of me had I been discharged 
in disgrace P” 

“Do you ever see Alfred Letsom ?” Maria inquired. 

“Not often. He has had another rise—draws five hun- 
dred a-year, and holds control of the cash. They live in 
style, keep a carriage, four or five servants, and see a 
deal of company.” 

“ Five hundred a year will not maintain that,” quickly 
remarked Maria. 

“Oh, he speculates,” returned George. “But he 
must take care; for speculators are up one day and 
down the next. Letsom is not particular what he goes 
into, eub rosa—whether betting upon a horse-race or 
dabbling in the funds. The mania for gambling is on 
him like a leech, as it would have been on me but 
for——for-——” 

“ Say, for the goodness of God,” she whispered. 

“T will say it, for I think it—the great goodness of 
God in drawing me from it. But, Maria, you have not 
told us a word about yourself, and you are not looking 
well.” 

“ How can I be, George, while that wretched cloud of 
suspicion is upon me ?” 

“ But it is cruel of them to persist in suspecting you; 
it was shameful of them ever to have cast suspicion 
to you.” 

“Stay, George,” she interrupted, laying her hand 
upon him to still his vehemence. ‘“ However cruel and 
shameful I may deem it, in my cool moments I cannot 
but acknowledge they have cause; for the circumstances 
tell much against me.” j 

Lia 
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“ All through you sending me that ten-pound note,” 
he gloomily responded. “It has cost you the world’s 
good opinion—it has cost you your peace of mind—it 
has cost you Alfred Letsom. [I little thought what evil 
it would bring forth when I fell into the sin.” 

“The doing of evil must always bring evil,” said 
Maria. “It is like a little acorn planted in the ground: 
it shoots up and spreads itself till its branches multiply, 
and it becomes a large tree. Evil must work itself out, 
and rare indeed is it that its consequences fall only on 
the worker; they spread abroad and overshadow the 
innocent and harmless. It is a law of God—no doubt a 
wise and good one, and we cannot escapeit. Let this 
great thought deter you, George, should you again be 
tempted; let it deter us all. The ill will not be confined 
to us; it must extend, we dare not guess how far, or to 
how many. But as for the costs you enumerate that 
have fallen upon me,” she cheerfully added, “they may 
turn out to be gains in the end. In moments of sun- 
shine, a whispering voice tells me that they will.” 





KING CHRISTIAN OF DENMARK’S VISIT TO 
ENGLAND. 


BerronreE the remembrance of the civic festivities in honour 
of the Danish Princess has faded, it may interest our 
readers to recall another historical welcome to a royal 
visitor from Denmark. 

About two centuries and a halfago, a Danish monarch, 
Christian Iv, visited our country, and was received with 
a lavish ostentation by his eccentric brother-in-law, our 
James 1. The narrative of this occurrence is given in a 
scarce old tract, by Henry Robarts (an attendant of the 
court), published in 1606, and reprinted in the “ Harleian 
Miscellany.” 

James, when King of Scotland, had in 1590 married 
the Princess Anne, second daughter of Frederick 11, King 
of Denmark, and the visit of his royal relative was, as 
Robarts tells us, owing “to his great desire and kingly 
affection, that no report whatever could satisfy his kingly 
mind, but in person adventured to be partaker of their 
most royal presence, and to participate with them and 
their majestical companies; wherein, no doubt, a most 
honourable and true combined royal mind is expressed.” 
On this occasion he exhausted, in feasting and enter- 
tainments, nearly the whole of a subsidy of £453,000, 
granted by Parliament for the necessary and urgent de- 
mands of his household. - 

On Thursday, July 17, 1606, the Danish fleet of seven 
ships of war arrived before Gravesend. King Christian 
was in the largest of the vessels, the “ Admiral,” a ship 
of 1500 tons, and so richly decorated that persons came 
from all parts of the country to see it. The public 
curiosity was, however, equally excited by the appearance 
of the Danish strangers, who had invaded the country, 
this time on hospitality intent. The king’s attendants 
were furnished in very rich and beautiful apparel; his 
council and ehief men were decked in silk, gold, silver, 
lace, and jewels. The pages and guards of the royal 
person wore blue velvet laid with silver lace for their 
best suit, whitish coloured hats with bands embroidered, 
and white and blue stockings. The trumpeters had 
white satin doublets, and blue velvet hose. The com- 
mon guard of soldiers had white fustian doublets, and 
loose cassocks (horsemen’s great-coats), with white and 
blue hats. 

Such a bravely apparelled suite of attendants was not, 
however, kept in order without great difficulty. The love 
of strong drink prevailed amongst them all—the example 
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of their royal master, no doubt, encouraging the vice. 
King Christian, however¢g felt himself responsible for 
their conduct, even in the profligate court of his brother- 
in-law, and appointed a sort of provost-marshal to watch 
them, and to execute summary punishment on any 
offender. 

On the arrival of the Danish fleet at Tilbury Hope, it 
was met by the barges containing King James, Prince 
Henry, and their attendants, all of whom received a royal 
greeting, the Danes being summoned by the boatswains’ 
whistle, each man in his livery “ making a gallant show, 
and noise of trumpets, after the sea manner and meeting 
of friends.” The yards were manned, and the Danish 
lungs were exercised to their full stretch in acclamations, 
while the guns discharged such a thundering peal, “that 
the smoke dimmed the skies, and the noise was heard at 
@ great distance.” In this brave manner did the two 
kings meet, and were at length landed at Greenwich, 
where the Queen kept her court. The rejoicings on 
this occasion, and during the four succeeding days of 
their stay at this place, were of the most enthusiastic 
character ; but it was at Theobalds, the seat of James’s 
wily minister Cecil, in Hertfordshire, to which the two 
monarchs proceeded on the 24th of July, that the most 
splendid reception was prepared. On the royal approach 
to the mansion, the roads were strewed with leaves, 
coloured artificially to represent oak,;on eath of which 
was written Welcome, in letters of gold. The most ex- 
travagant hospitality was shown on this occasion by the 
Earl of Salisbury: masques, pageants, and feasting di- 
vided the time with hunting in the Chase and parts ad- 
joining. A dramatic entertainment was prepared by 
Ben Jonson. 

Four days were spent here, and then there was a return 
to Blackwall, and thence to Greenwich. On Thursday, 
July 31st, the sovereigns made their public entry into 
London, arriving at Tower Wharf from Greenwich, at- 
tended by a numerous retinue, and saluted en route by 
“ great peals of ordnance from the merchant ships.” A 
procession was formed from Tower Wharf, and was met 
by Sir Leonard Holliday, Lord Mayor, and the civic com 
panies. THe reception was cordial; for a good understand- 
ing generally prevailed between the citizens and King 
James, who took pleasure in associating with them, and 
granted valuable charters to them. Both kings rode in 
grand procession, preceded by the Lord Mayor, bearing a 
golden sceptre, and followed by a splendid train of 
British and Danish nobility. “Upon the great fountain 
in Cheapside,” says Stow, “was erected the Bower of the 
Muses, and near the pageant, by the Goldsmiths’ Row, 
where sat the great elders of the city in scarlet robes, 
the Recorder made a solemn oration in Latin, and pre- , 
sented the King of Denmark with a curious cup,in 
massy gold.” This was, probably, a complimentary We~ 
knowledgment of the wondrous bibulous powers ofthe 
Danish monarch. Howell, in his “Familiar Letters,” 
describes an entertainment given by this king, in 1632; 
at Rhensburg, from which Christian, after giving thirty- 
five toasts, was carried away in his chair, and most of his: 
officers were so drunk that they could not rise until late 
the next day. 

The order of the procession through the city is thus 
described :—First, the marshals of the city, “who had, 
with great care and deserved commendations for their 
travails, from the morning very early rid up and down 
the city, carefully overseeing the multitudes of people 
which came to be partakers of these royal sights. The 
marshals had allowed for their attendance twelve men,. 
suited in yellow fustian, with ash-coloured hats, red 
bands, and red scarfs, and each a tip-staff in their hands.. 
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Next them came two trumpeters of his highness’s house- 
hold, and a famous and most worthy knight, Sir Thomas 
Vavisor. Then his followers, who were all suited in clay- 
coloured cloaks, streamed with silver lace, white doublets 
and green hose, with white hats. Then followed the mes- 
sengers in their coats, very richly embroidered, a herald 
of arms, his Majesty’s trumpeters, led by their serjeant, 
in a cloak of carnation velvet, bearing the silver mace of 
his office. To these succeeded the King of Denmark’s 
drummer, riding upon a horse, with two drums, whereon 
he struck two little mallets of wood, a thing very admi- 
rable for the common sort, and much admired. After- 
wards, the King of Denmark’s trumpeters, eleven in all, 
decently attired, after our English fashion, in cloaks of 
watchet, garded with black, and striped white, blue velvet 
hose, and white satin doublets trimmed with silver lace, 
white hats, with bands embroidered in gold. With this 
company came the King’s guard, succeeded by more 
heralds in their rich coats; then the King’s gentlemen 
and courtiers, most gallantly mounted and richly appa- 
relled. A troop of most gallant knights succeeded, many 
of whom wore strange feathers, which they called ‘the 
birds of paradise.’ Next, the Knights of the Bath, so 
richly garnished, both in apparel and rich jewels, with 
gallant horses and costly furniture, ‘that all the princes 
of the world may admire to hear thereof.’ Then fol- 
lowed heralds, the worshipful dean of his Majesty’s cha- 
pel, the barons and nobility of England of the younger 
sort, the masters of the Honourable Court of Requests, 
serjeants at arms, with their maces, the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, the Earl of 
Salisbury and other earls, both of the council and others, 
among whom were placed, in great honour, the lords 
and chiefest of the Denmark King’s nobility and council, 
who wore, the most part of them, rich jewels on their 
left breasts, all men of great gravity and seemly person- 
ages. To these succeeded the Earl of Nottingham, Lord 
High Admiral of England, and most gracious Prince 
Henry, whose sweet and most majestical grace and 
favour the whole company, with due honour to his 
Grace, did applaud. Next came the two kings, our 
dread sovereign and his beloved brother, Christian Iv, 
King of Denmark, who, regarding more the true love of 
their nation than gorgeous apparel, whereof they have 
plenty, yet in their pleasure they contented themselves 
in plain suits to be attired, but rich in jewels, them- 
selves not far unlike, and their horses near-coloured and 
suited.” 

In this gorgeous manner the two monarchs were 
conducted to Somerset House, which had been prepared 
at a considerable expense by Queen Anne, for the recep- 
tion of her brother, on whose departure from England 
she affected to call it Denmark House, in memory of the 
royal visit. Anne kept a splendid court at this dotarial 
palace of the Queen’s consorts, where, according to 
Arthur Wilson, it was a continued mascarado, where 
she and her ladies, like so many sea-nymphs or nereides, 
appeared in various dresses, to the ravishment of be- 
holders. 

The court was held in riotous gaiety at Somerset 
House; masques were performed, in which Ben Jonson 
was the presiding genius or inventor. Anne of Den- 
mark was a performer in most of these. The greatest 
profligacy prevailed at court at this time. Drunkenness, 
a8 a common vice, appears to have been openly counte- 
nanced during this reign. James and his brother of 
Denmark were constantly intoxicated during this royal 
visit. Sir John Harrington, in a letter to Mr. Secretary 
Barlow at this time, gives a curious picture of the royal 
‘entertainments of this period. He says, “ In compliance 





with your asking, now you shall accept my poor account 
of rich doings. I came here (to London) a day or two 
before the Danish King came, and from the day he did 
come to this hour, I have been well-nigh overwhelmed 
with carousal and sports of all kinds. Our feasts were 
magnificent, and the two royal guests did most lovingly 
embrace each other at table. I think the Dane hath 
strangely wrought on our good English nobles; for 
those whom I could never get to taste good liquor, now 
follow the fashion, and wallow in beastly delights. The 
ladies abandon their sobriety, and are seen to roll about 
in intoxication. In good sooth, the Parliament did 
kindly to provide his Majesty so seasonably with money; 
for there have been no lack of good living, shows, 
sights, and banquetings from morn to eve.” 

Tt is plain from the dramas of this reign, that the 
manners of the nobility and gentry were extremely gross 
and profligate. The Danish King, no doubt, found 
himself in congenial society. James was by no means 
calculated, either mentally or by his presence, to be an 
example of virtue or refinement to his court. Sir 
Anthony Welldon gives the following portrait of the 
monarch at this period: “He was of middle stature, 
more corpulent through his clothes than in his body, 
yet fat enough; his clothes ever being made large and 
easy; the doublets quilted for stiletto proof, his breeches 
in plaits and full stuffed. His eye large, ever rolling 
after any stranger who came in his presence, insomuch 
as many for shame have left the room, out of counte- 
nance. His beard was very thin, his tongue too large 
for his mouth. His skin was soft as taffeta sarcenet, 
which felt so because he never washed his hands, only 
rubbed his fingers’ ends slightly with the wet end of 
the napkin. His legs were very weak, having, as some 
thought, some foul play in his youth, or rather, before 
he was born, that he was not able to stand at seven 
years of age; that weakness made him ever leaning 
on other men’s shoulders; his walk was ever circular.” 

On the Ist of August, the Danish King visited 
St. Paul’s Church, and ascended to the steeple, “to 
behold the beauteous situation of London, the pleasant 
gardens and fields adjoining, the richness of the Thames ; 
but, amongst all other things, he admired most when the 
noblemen accompanying him did report the being of a 
horse upon that place, coming up such a way of great 
danger, and so high, that he took very gocd notice 
thereof, and wonderfully did admire the same.” The 
Exchange and the Tower were next visited; and at this 
latter place the Danish monarch was met by King 
James, who conducted him through the stronghold. 
Here were seen the Jewel-house, the Wardrobe, the 
Ordnance, the Mint, and other places ; but one especial 
object of pride to the English King was exhibited to the 
royal visitor, and afforded much gratification. This was 
the Menagerie. James not only made important addi- 
tions to this collection, but also frequently resorted here 
to amuse himself with the beasts, and to witness the 
barbarous sport of baiting the lions with dogs. At 
another visit of the King of Denmark to the Tower, it is 
recorded as a feather in his cap, that “he ascended the 
White Tower, where himself discharged a piece of 
ordnance.” 

From the Tower the two kings proceeded in barges 
to Whitehall, “an honourable peal of great ordnance 
being discharged, the gunners applying themselves very 
painfully for the performance thereof.” 

On Saturday there was hunting in St. James’s Park, 
(which had been stocked with game by Henry vim,) 
where a buck was killed. “The following day, being the 
solemn observation of his Majesty’s thanksgiving for 
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freeing his highness from the treacherous practice of 
the Gowries, the forenoon of that day was spent in 
thankfulness to God.” In the afternoon—strange con- 
trast—there was attendance at the bear and bull-baiting. 
On the 9th of August the King of Denmark took 
his departure from London, accompanied by King James, 
his queen, and Prince Henry. At Northfleet the royal 
party left their barges, and proceeded in carriages to 
Rochester, where they were met by the mayor and corpora- 
tion. The kings returned on board and dined in state, 
the ship being perfumed with sweet and pleasant odours, 
and hung throughout with cloth of gold. The table 
was soabundantly supplied with good cheer, that the King 
of Denmark “ marvelled where such store of meat should 
be dressed ; and to see the manner of it, his Majesty took 
occasion to go upon a spacious gallery made upon 
lighters between the two royal ships, the ‘ Elizabeth 
Jonas’ and the ‘ White Bear,’ near which two ships rid 
a great hulk, which was furnished with ovens for baked 
meats, and had in it three fair ranges to roast with.” 
From Rochester the two kings, with Queen Anne 
and Prince Henry, proceeded in state to Chatham, 
where a naval review took place. The final adieu was 
given on Monday, August 11th, when “the tide (which 
stayeth not) serving to go for London, our gracious 
King and Queen having brought bis kingly brother to 
his own ship, from whence he brought him, after many 
kind adieus, given on every side, as well by the princes 
as their noble train, they commend his Majesty to God’s 
protection, and heartily wish his safety in his own 
country; which solemn farewells accomplished, the 
King, Queen, and Prince took their barges to come for 
the court, leaving the King of Denmark to the favour of 
the winds, who sent after them a token of princely love, 
in the thundering noise of all the ordnance from all his 
ships. ‘These royal companies parted, as you have 
heard, the King of Denmark took order for rewards to 


be given to all officers of his Majesty’s household, which 


(as it was said) was most bountiful.” The presents 
here alluded to were most lavish, comprising 30,000 
dollars given in court; 15,000 to the household beneath 
the stairs; 10,000 to the officers above the stairs; 5000 
to the equerry, and to every one of the King’s and 
Queen’s bed-chamber, jewels of great value. On the 
Queen he bestowed his picture richly set in jewels; on 
the Prince, his vice-admiral, and best fighting ship, the 
latter worth about £25,000, and a rapier and hanger 
valued at 25,000 marks. He also made liberal presents 
among the English navy. Not to be outdone in princely 
liberality, King James gave his royal brother-in-law a 
sword and hanger valued ‘at £17,000; a cup £5000; to 
the Danish King’s Council, plate to the value of £2000; 
to his gentlemen, chains of gold to the same value; to 
the inferior attendants £1000. 

King Christian was so well pleased with his reception 
in England, that he repeated his visit in 1614, rather 
unexpectedly, and this time about £50,000 were squan- 
dered in foolish and extravagant revels. 





A PLEA FOR THE BROOKS. 


On our visit to the great dog-gathering at Islington, we 
were gratified quite unexpectedly by an exhibition of a 
different kind, and which to us, at least, was even more 
interesting than the beautiful and generous animals we 
had come to see. This was the fish-hatching and breed- 
ing apparatus, under the charge of Mr. Buckland, by 
which the newly discovered methods of producing young 
fish, in any quantities, for the stocking of our brooks 
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and running streams, was practically illustrated. There 
we saw swarms of young trout, vigorously healthy and 
voracious, and, though little more than an inch long, 
preying upon young dace more than half as long as 
themselves, and literally bolting them whole; and saw 
also the young salmon struggling to extricate themselves 
from eggs which had been preserved for months in ice 
without injury. We are not going to describe the 
apparatus, or to report the illustrative lecture: enough 
to say, that what we saw and heard fully established 
the value of the new methods, and showed, at the same 
time, their perfect practicability and economy. 

But while looking at the fishes, and listening to the 
explanations of the lecturer, some thoughts of a regret- 
ful and melancholy kind arose in our mind. What has 
become of so many of the brooks and tributary streams 
which this new discovery might fill with trout and gray- 
ling, rendering them at once delightful to the naturalist 
and the angler, and profitable to all within their neigh- 
bourhood? What of the charming brook where we 
caught our first trout, which in the days of our boy- 
hood meandered over its pebbly bed, visible at the depth 
of five or six feet, through banks shadowed by the wil- 
low, or shut in by the hawthorn; and where the wallop- 
ping two-pounders sprang furiously at the May-fly when 
the south-wind blew light clouds athwart the sun, or 
bolted off with the golden minnow, and spun a hundred 
yards of line from your reel, when a summer shower had 
coloured the water with the alluvium of the high banks ? 
Look at that brook now, and tell us what you see. You 
don’t see either willows or hawthorns in the banks: they 
have been all cut away and exchanged for drying-poles ; 
you don’t see the pebbles at the bottom of the clear 
stream, for the stream is no longer clear; instead of a 
transparent crystal, it is now a filthy-looking, opaque, 
washerwoman’s lead-colour, not penetrable by sight to 
the depth of half an inch. It is of no use to cast a fly 
or troll an artificial minnow there; if you did both from 
one year’s end to another, you would catch nothing but 
cramps and rheumatisms. Those wallopping two- 
pounders, plump, speckled beauties, with all their starry 
generations, are dead and gone—poisoned with the refuse 
of a monster factory which arose some twenty years ago 
on the banks of that beautiful brook, and at once de- 
stroyed the bounty and blessing of its waters. 

Now this is the kind of transformation which has 
taken place to our own knowledge, in about a hundred 
instances at least, within our own recollection. Num- 
berless are the brooks and streams where in our boyhood 
we could catch a creelful of trout during almost any 
day in the leafy month of June, but where at the present 
time we should look in vain for anything livelier than a 
water-rat. The poison of manufactories has extinguished 
the life of the waters. In most instances the mischief 
that has been done betrays itself by the colour of the 
stream; it is a turbid brown, a dense blue, or a hideous 
deathy lead-colour, and sometimes it is of a milky white; 
but in all cases the fish are gone, and no artificial stock- 
ing will bring them back again. In other instances, 
however, the mischief is more insidious, and is dangerous 
to human as well as fatal to piscine life. On a late tour 
in North Wales, we had been angling with unusual bad 
luck in a sweet stream tumbling in rapids down a hill 
side, and here and there eddying in foaming pools ; when, 
feeling oppressed with thirst, we stooped down for a 
palmful of the water to drink. While in the act of 
imbibing it we were startled by a loud shout, and the 
next instant a stout Welshman was dragging us off by 
the skirt. 

“ Why, what is the matter P” 
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“Dim Sassenach,” says he. 

By which we knew that he understood no English; 
but his gesticulations were plain enough, and we saw 
that he did not intend that we should drink of the water 
of the brook. Connecting his conduct with the fact that 
we had caught no fish, we began to suspect the state of 
the case, and in compliance with hig ardent desire, fol- 
lowed him to his cottage, which stood at no great dis- 
tance. Then his wife, who had learned a little English 
by attending the markets, while she satisfied our thirst 
with a bowl of new milk, gravely informed us that “ta 
fisses in tat waters is all ted;” and then she gave us a 
detailed account of the way in which the stream had 
been poisoned by having been diverted through some 
lead works situated higher up. “When shentlemans 
trinks, shentlemans pad in ta inside,” she said; and we 
thought it very likely. This was not the only instance 
of water poisoning we met with in that northern ramble. 
Other and well-known streams, which thirty years ago 
were populous with fish, do not now possess a fin, though 
in that region there is no visible sign of the evil that has 
been wrought, the waters yet retaining their transparent 
clearness. 

Now we submif that, inasmuch as these abuses of the 
beauties and bounties of nature are avoidable, they ought 
not to exist. We do not want to pick a quarrel with the 
owners of mines and manufactories: they have their 
rights, and of course business must be carried on; but 
the public have their rights too, and these are unwar- 
rantably invaded when the streams and rivulets that 
should adorn the landscape are made to run poison. 
We have said that the abuse is avoidable, and it is 
clearly so in the majority of cases, as is shown by the 
fact that where trout streams run through the domains 
of noblemen, and the fish are preserved for the sole 
benefit of the proprietors, the poisoning never takes 
place. On such streams manufacturers and mill-owners 
make free use of the water-power to turn their machinery ; 
but they have too wholesome a fear of my lord’s lawyer 
to venture upon any fouling of the water, and they pru- 
dently lead off their refase by some other channel. If 
this plan were made generally imperative, a round num- 
ber of the British brooks might be redeemed from 
barrenness, and would form the best of all receptacles 
for the new swarms of young fish which the late dis- 
covery is calculated to afford us. If nothing be done, 
and mining speculations and manufactories of all kinds 
go on increasing for the next half century as they have 
done through the last half, we run the risk of arriving 
at perfection in the art of fish-hatching and fish-rearing, 
at the very nick of time when we shall have no waters 
fit to contain them. 





A GAME AT OROQUET. 


“T say, old fellow, the General told me to bring you up 
to his croquet party the day after to-morrow.” 

The smiling face of the speaker, a brother officer, 
appeared through the open doorway, as I was in the 
verandah of W Lodge, swinging in a hammock of 
West Indian grass, which I had brought to England 
after my wanderings in tropical 
climates. After learning what 
guests were to constitute the 
party, I gladly consented to make 
one of them. 

Fancy a cloudless sunshiny 
day, with just enough of balmy 
breeze floating around to dispel 
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the warm bolts of sunshine which showered upon the 
group met upon the grassy carpet—mown, rolled, and 
watered to allow the little croquet balls to glide freely 
over its glossy surface. The distant hills of the Isle of 
Wight (capped with the many varied tints of an after- 
noon vapour, which had risen up from the heated earth) 
bounded our southern view, while one of the stately 
homes of England, amidst its tall ancestral trees and 
the shrubs and geranium beds of its garden, inclosed 
the area of combat. 

The Jawn was soon sprinkled with the croquet ma- 
terials; hoops and sticks driven into the ground, and 
maces in hand, all seemed prepared. But no, the sides 
are not yet chosen. The gentlemen, declaring they 
could not undertake the responsibility of selecting either 
partners or adversaries, gallantly leave the ladies “to 
fight it out,” and they after a slight parleying choose 
the sides, and the game commences. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, I must tell that the 
necessary materials are ten iron rods in the form of a 
horse-shoe, both ends being driven into the ground ;* as 
many coloured wooden balls as there are players, and a 
like number of small mallets with long handles. 

All start from pin No. 1, each side playing alternately, 
according to the colours which are marked upon it. The 
game is to strike the balls from this pin, so that 
they may pass through the seven hoops to pin No. 2, 
and returning after hitting it, go through the hoops 
(which are eight feet apart), as shown by the arrows, to 
the pin from which all started. Whichever side can 
first make all its balls hit the pin, after having been 
entirely round, wins the game. The term “croquet” is 
applied when a player hits, either by accident or on 
purpose, another ball; he can then put his own along- 
side, and, pressing it firmly down with his foot, by 
striking it with the mallet send off the other ball as far, 
in any direction, as he may think fit. 

The game continued about an hour; and although the 
number of the players in this match caused some time 
between the turn of each to forward his or her ball 
towards the desired goal, it was far from tedious, being 
interspersed with the lively jokes and sparkling repartee 
of the contending parties. 

The game having been gradually carried on with 
much earnestness, towards its close anxiety for suc- 
cess had thoroughly engaged the attention of all, and 
deep and earnest were the consultations before each 
stroke. “Now, Pussy, if you can only hit black, you 
can then croquet him up to the walnut-tree; do try, 
dear. He is most dangerous; pray don’t miss him.” 
Black is fortunately hit; but when Pussy attempts to 
croquet him to the walnut-tree, she hits her own pretty 
foot instead of the ball, amidst the commiseration of her 
side, and the suppressed laughter of her adversaries. 

“ Oh, please, Colonel Lyon, don’t send me far,” says 
one, as the gallant warrior, having hit that dangerous 
yellow, is proceeding to send it (borrowing his own ex- 
pression) into the middle of next week ; “I let you off the 





* The arches and starting pins have about seven or eight feet interval 
between each. There are variations in these distances, and in the 
arrangements of them, and rules among different players. The accom- 
panying diagram will show the position of the pins, as usually placed, 
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lust time. Ifyou do,” seeing Colonel Lyon’s mallet about 
to hit a heavy whack, “I declare I won’t give you another 
song for the next two months.” An outburst of merri- 
ment follows this speech, the owner of yellow having 
only a few minutes before taken a most determined aim 
at Colonel Lyon’s ball when but a yard and a half off, 
and as Mr D. impertinently remarked, “well muffed 
hitting it.” The Colonel is however merciful, and think- 
ing, perhaps, of his future song, only sends yellow about 
fifteen yards away. “Now, Mr. D., I wish you would 
make haste and come through that hoop; you are falling 
quite behind.” 

All the balls, except pink and blue, who are on oppo- 
site sides, are now surrounding the winning pin, and the 
leader of D.’s side cunningly determined to croquet three 
of her antagonists out of the game, and is giving instruc- 
tions to her sister Maggie, who is about to play. “Now, 
Maggie, make green hit the stick, and let red follow its 
example; you can then send croquet blue into the gera- 
nium bed, where it will lie harmless.” Fortune, however, 
deserts Maggie, who puts out green and red in the way 
she has been directed, but fatally loses the day by miss- 
ing blue, and instead of reposing amongst the geraniums, 
its owner sends it through the last hoop into the middle 
of the warfare, thus enabling the General’s side to quietly 
croquet “out” four of their antagonists; and after send- 
ing Miss Maggie’s ball well beyond the walnut-tree, with 
such force that the General’s mallet was nearly broken, 
blue and his friends in turn touch the pin, and win the 
hardly-contested battle. 

Both victors and vanquished now meet around the 
tea-table, and there forget the rivalries of the stirring, 
healthy conflict. The shades of evening, with heavy 
dew, are now fast falling, and all part, we trust to meet 
again upon that grassy lawn for another game at croquet. 





THE REVIVAL OF SCIENCE. 


I.— GALILEO. 


As in the history of nations there are critical periods 
which leave their impress on the whole subsequent life 
of the people, so it is in the history of science. There 
are epochs when a new and powerful impetus seems 
given to the advancement of knowledge, when the minds 
of men seem all at once to awake from the lethargy of 
centuries, and to rouse themselves into action, and when 
an onward movement is made, which for ages afterwards 
gives shape and direction to scientific progress. 

Such an epoch is that which may be nearly fixed as 
commencing about the year 1582, when Galileo began 
his scientific inquiries, and extending over the earlier 
part of the following century. Before this epoch, the 
two great branches of the natural sciences then known— 
astronomy and mechanics—had made little progress since 
the time of the Greeks. The ancient astronomers had 
invented a complicated system, which to a certain extent 
was successful in explaining and reducing to fixed laws 
the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies. Already 
Copernicus had, by placing the sun in the centre of the 
planetary orbits, conceived a system whereby their ap- 
parent motions were much simplified. But that system 
still existed only as a theory, and had yet to receive 
the demonstrations that were soon to compel all reason- 
able men to accept it as a reality. The science of me- 
chanics, until the epoch of Galileo, had made absolutely 
nO progress since the time of Archimedes, about two thou- 
sand years before. When Galileo’s work was completed, 
the true laws of motion—at least, the most important of 
them—were discovered; the Copernican system of the 





world was established as a reality based on the demon- 
stration of unquestionable facts, and all was prepared for 
the ceremonial which the latter half of the century wit- 
nessed—the marriage of astronomy with mechanics— 
completed under the auspices of our own Newton. How 
much in the movement now spoken of was the work of 
Galileo himself—what other influences contributed to- 
wards it—will be the endeavour of the present paper to 
point out. In the first place, we shall give a slight 
sketch of the great Florentine and his discoveries. 

Galileo Galilei, the inventor of dynamics and the 
founder of the science of physical astronomy, was born 
at Pisa, on the 15th February, 1564. His boyhood, like 
that of Newton, was remarkable for the display of a 
talent for ingenious mechanical contrivances. His class- 
ical studies were commenced at Florence under no great 
advantages, owing to the slender circumstances of his 
family ; but even to these studies he applied himself 
with so much industry as to form the foundation of an 
extensive and solid literature, which afterwards bore its 
fruit in the elegance and purity of his style. His leisure 
hours were applied to the cultivation of music and draw- 
ing, in both of which arts he excelled, and which he 
continued to cultivate through life. His talents early 
became so manifest, that at the age of eighteen his 
father resolved, at whatever sacrifice, to give him the 
benefit of a university education. He was accordingly 
entered as a student in the University of Pisa on the 5th 
November, 1581. 

Here, besides his studies in medicine, with a view to 
his profession, he attended a course of the peripatetic 
philosophy as it was then taught; but to the physical 
theories of Aristotle, which were then implicitly assented 
to and taught, he would not bring his mind to consent, 
without the conviction of reason and experiment. Be- 
ginning even then in the academical discussions to com- 
bat the firmest supporters of the Aristotelian dogmas, 
he obtained the reputation of possessing an obstinate 
and contradictory disposition. 

About this period, in tke year 1582, Galifeo made the 
first, and perhaps one of the most valuable of his dis- 
coveries. Happening one day to be in the metropolitan 
church at Pisa, he remarked the regular and periodic 
movement of a lamp suspended from the roof. As the 
lamp was swinging to rest, after being lighted, He ob- 
served the equal duration of its oscillations, whether 
great or small, and this he confirmed by repeated 
experiments. He immediately perceived the use to 
which this phenomenon might be applied for the exact 
measurement of time, and this idea having remained in 
his mind, he employed it fifty years afterwards (in 1633) 
for the construction of a clock intended for astrono- 
mical observations. This seems, however, not to have 
been a very perfect or successful instrument, and the 
great invention of the pendulum clock, afterwards of 
such service to astronomy, is due, not to Galileo, but to 
Huygens. The idea, however, so successfully caught 
and applied by Huygens, was in his time already afloat, 
and seems to have been first introduced to the notice 
of philosophers by Galileo. 

At this time Galileo had no knowledge of mathematics, 
and was first impelled to them by conceiving that they 
could be of assistance in drawing. But once having 
entered on the study of Euclid and arithmetic, he aban- 
doned everything for the pursuits they opened up to 
him. Soon afterwards, through the influence of Ubaldi 
and the reputation his discoveries had already obtained 
for him, he was appointed to the chair of mathematics 
in the University of Pisa, thongh only in his twenty- 
fifth year. 
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He then applied himself to the investigation of the 
true laws of motion by real experiments. He demon- 
strated that gravity acts on all bodies alike; and that 
bodies of unequal weights will fall through the same 
space in equal times, any slight differences being due 
to the resistance of the air. It was at that time as- 
sumed, on the authority of Aristotle, that a body ten 
times as heavy as another would fall through one hun- 
dred yards while the other fell through ten. And 
though the experiment was tried from the tower of Pisa, 
and both bodies reached the ground at almost the same 
instant (the small difference, as Galileo rightly observed, 
being due to the unequal resistance of the air), the 
witnesses of the experiment were not convinced. 

Such was the opposition raised against the new system 
of philosophy, that in 1592 Galileo was obliged to resign 
his chair at Pisa and return to Florence. At this time 
he made acquaintance with two enlightened Florentine 
gentlemen, Salviati and Sagredo, and through the in- 
fiuence of the latier he obtained the chair of mathematics 
at Padua, which was conferred on him for six years. It 
was in gratitude for these benefits that Galileo after- 
wards gave the names of Salviati and Sagredo to the 
two interlocutors in his Dialogues, who support the phi- 
losophical.and common-sense sides of the question. 

During this time, enjoying greater freedom than at 
Pisa, he wrote several mathematical and mechanical 
treatises, and made several important discoveries and 
inventions. He invented the thermometer, and the pro- 
portional compass or sector. It was probably, also, 
during this time that he first became inclined to adopt 
the Copernican system of the world, in which the dis- 
coveries of the telescope afterwards confirmed him, and 
of which, at a later period, he became so conspicuous an 
assertor. In 1599 his commission as professor was 
renewed for another period of six years. In 1604 an 
unknown star of extraordinary brightness having sud- 


denly appeared in the constellation of Serpentarius, 
Galileo demonstrated by observations that the body was 
placed far beyond what the peripatetics called the ele- 
mentary region, and that it was more remote than all 
the planets; contrary to the dictum of Aristotle, who 
maintained that the heavens are incorruptible, and free 


from all mutation. Thus again was he brought into 
collision with the upholders of the school philosophy. 
The year 1609 was signalized by the invention of the 
telescope, and its use in surveying the heavens. It 
appears that the first instrument of this kind was con- 
structed by a Dutchman, Hans Lippersheg, who pre- 
sented one to Prince Maurice of Nassau. ‘The report of 
such an invention—namely, of an optical instrument by 
which distant objects were made to appear nearer—was 
communicated to Galileo while on a visit at Venice. He 
immediately applied himself to the consideration of the 
subject, and the result was the construction of a small 
telescope, by fixing at each end of a leaden tube two 
spectacle glasses, one having a convex and a plane, and 
the other having a plane and a concave side. This 
instrument magnified only three times; but so popular 
did the invention at once become, that crowds of the 
principal citizens of Venice flocked to his house to see 
the wonderful toy. This instrument was presented tu 
the Senate at Venice, who acknowledged the present by 
a mandate, conferring upon Galileo for life his professor- 
ship at Padua, and raising his salary from 520 to 1000 
florins. The next instrument of this kind which Galileo 
produced magnified about eight times. “ At length,” as 
he himself remarks, “sparing neither labour nor ex- 
pense,” he constructed a telescope so excellent, that it 
bore a magnifying power of more than thirty times. 
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Although priority in the invention of the telescope 


-must be given to the Dutch, the merit is due to Galileo 


of having first turned it to a survey of the heavens, and 
of successfully employing it as the instrument of astro- 
nomical discovery. It soon revealed to Galileo the scars 
and cavities in the moon’s surface, the spots in the sun, 
the phases of Venus—phenomena which finally disproved 
the Aristotelian doctrine, that the heavenly bodies were 
perfect and incorruptible, and confirmed to Galileo the 
truth of the Copernican system, which placed the sun in 
the centre of the planetary system, and made the earth, 
like the other planets, its moving attendant. These 
consequences he publicly maintained and promulgated, 
adding to the envy and exasperation of his opponents, 
which soon after brought him into collision with the 
Papal authority and the Inquisition. Perhaps the most 
important discovery of all, which he made at this time, 
was that of the satellites of Jupiter. Three of these 
attendants of that planet were first seen by him through 
his telescope on the 7th of January, 1610. This was fol- 
lowed by a series of observations, in the course of which 
he was convinced that these bodies, as well as a fourth, 
which was obscured by the body of the planet during 
the first observation, were small planets moving round 
Jupiter, in the same way that Venus and Mercury re- 
volye round the sun. This discovery of a planet, so 
important as to be attended by four moons, added a new 
argument to those already urged, for the comparative 
insignificance of our globe, and the absurdity of sup- 
posing it to be the centre of the universe. This dis- 
covery had another practical importance which Galileo 
was the first to point out. As these satellites became 
from time to time obscured by the vast body of the 
planet, the moment of their disappearance was a well 
defined instant, which, when determined and registered 
beforehand, affords the means, at any place, of ascertain- 
ing the exact time, and therefore, by comparison with 
other observations, enables the observer to calculate the 
longitude. - 

Yielding to the wishes and liberal offers of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, Galileo had now quitted Padua—where, 
enjoying the honour and esteem of the Senate of Venice, 
he was corhparatively secare—for Florence, where liberty 
was scarcely known, and where the personal favour of 
the Prince was insufficient to secure him from persecu- 
tion. The most certain method of reaching Galileo, was 
to begin by prohibiting the doctrine of Copernicus, of 
which he was so distinguished a supporter. This was 
accordingly effected by representing it as contrary to 
Scripture, and denouncing it to the Holy See. Galileo 
endeavoured in vain to allay the storm by publishing a 
letter addressed to the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, in 
which he urges that the sacred Scriptures were intended 
to give mankind the information necessary for their 
salvation, which is in its nature beyond the cognizance 
of our senses, but not to inform us upon those matters 
on which the right use of our senses and reason ought 
to be a sufficient guide to us. His expressions on these: 
subjects are worth quoting in some detail. “I am iu- 
clined to believe,” he says, “that the intention of the 
sacred Scriptures is to give mankind the information 
necessary for their salvation, and which, surpassing all 
human knowledge, can by no other means be accredited: 
than by the mouth of the Holy Spirit. But I do not 
hold it necessary to believe that the same God who has 
endowed us with senses, with speech, and with intellect, 
intended that we should neglect the use of them, nor 
seek by their means for knowledge which they are suf- 
ficient to procure us; especially in a science like astro- 
nomy, of which so little notice is taken in the Scriptures, 
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that none of the planets, except the sun and moon, and 
once or twice only, Venus, under the name of Lucifer, 
are so much as named there. This, therefore, being 
granted, I think that in the discussion of natural pro- 
blems we ought not to begin at the authority of texts of 
Scripture, but at sensible experiments and necessary 
demonstrations, for from the divine Word sacred Scrip- 


‘ture and nature did both alike proceed; and I conceive 


that, concerning natural effects, that which either sens- 
ible experience sets before our eyes, or necessary demon- 
strations prove unto us, ought not upon any account to 
be called in question, much less condemned, upon the 
testimony of Scripture texts, which may, under their 
words, crouch senses seemingly contrary thereto.” 

On the 25th of February, 1615, however, proceedings 
were instituted in the Inquisition, and with the following 
result. The doctrine that the earth is not immoveable 
and in the centre of the universe, was pronounced to be 
contrary to Scripture and heretical, and Galileo was 
interdicted from professing in future the condemned 
opinion. 

Galileo returned to Florence in 1617, and, determined 
to silence if not to persuade his adversaries, employed 
himself for sixteen years in collecting into a body all 
the physical proofs of the motion of the earth and the 
constitution of the heavens. By a combination of in- 
genuity and address he received permission to publish 
the work so compiled. It is in the form of a dialogue 
between Salviati, Sagredo, and Simplicius—the former 
supporting the scientific views, the second aiding, with 
common-sense reflections, doubts, and suggestions; and 
the third reproducing the arguments of the Peripatetics 
and judging of everything by the authority of Aristotle. 
The work is published with an ironical preface, Ad pru- 
dentem lectorem, referring to a certain edict promulgated 
from Rome, which “some people seemed to think pro- 
ceeded on a partial view of the argument. The object of 
the present dialogue was therefore to collect all the argu- 
ments in support of the Copernican theory, and to pro- 
claim that they were known at Rome before the promul- 
gation of that sentence; and at the same time to show 
that from that climate proceeded not only doctrines for 
the health of the soul, but subtile and sublime inventions 
for the delight of the understanding.” 

The publication of this work raised a storm among the 
ecclesiastics at Rome. The Pope himself appears to have 
felt warmly on the subject, and is said to have been per- 
suaded that in the character of Simplicius, Galileo had 
ridiculed the arguments used in private conferences with 
himself. But, however such personal feelings may have 
been raised up in the matter, they may easily be ac- 
quitted of any very material influence upon the result. 
Galileo was summoned to Rome on the 30th September, 
1683, and, vainly pleading infirmity, age, and ill-health, 
was obliged, an invalid at the age of sixty-nine, to repair 
thither. 

What passed in the Inquisition is only to be ascer- 
tained from the traditional accounts which have been 
popularly circulated, and from such portions of the re- 
cords of the Inquisition as have been laid before the 
public. It is to be regretted that these records have not 
been given to the public entire. After several vicissi- 
tudes, in the course of which they were carried to Paris 
in 1812-13, restored to the Pope in 1846, placed in the 
secret archives in 1848, and afterwards presented to the 
library of the Vatican, they have again been restored to 
the secret archives of the -Holy See, and an incomplete 
account of them (“Galileo e Inquisitione,” published in 
1850), by M. Marini, the keeper of the secret archives, is 
all that has been yet published. The sentence of the 





court, published on the 22nd of June, 1633, commences 
by narrating the proceedings of the Inquisition in 1615, and 
the lenient treatment which Galileo then experienced, on 
condition of refraining in future from maintaining the 
heretical doctrines, namely, that the sun was in the centre 
of the world and immoveable, and that the earth moved 
even with a diurnal rotation. It proceeds to specify 
the offences which Galileo had committed in teaching 
heretical doctrines, in violating his former pledges, and 
in obtaining by improper means a licence for the print- 
ing of his Dialogues. Galileo is then pronounced to have 
incurred all the censures and penalties which are en- 
joined against heresy; but from all these consequences 
he is to be held absolved, provided that, with a sincere 
heart, and a faith unfeigned, he abjures and curses the 
heresies he has cherished, as well as every other heresy 
against the Catholic Church. But in order that his 
offence might not go altogether unpunished, and that he 
might be more cautious in future, and be a warning to 
others to abstain from similar offences, it was also decreed 
that his Dialogues should be prohibited by public edict; 
that he himself should be condemned to the prison of 
the Inquisition during its pleasure; and that, in the 
course of the next three years, he should recite once a 
week the seven penitential psalms. 

On the 22nd of June, 1633, Galileo, clothed in a peni- 
tential dress, was conducted to the convent of Minerva, 
and in the presence of the assembled cardinals and pre- 
lates, the sentence just described was read to him; and he 
was compelled upon his knees solemnly to abjure the doc- 
trine of the earth’s motion, and of the sun’s stability. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony, in which he recited his 
abjaration, word for word, and then signed it, he was con- 
veyed, in conformity with his sentence, to the prison of 
the Inquisition. That sentence was not, however, carried 
out with rigorous severity. After remaining only four 
days in the prison of the Inquisition, he was permitted 
to be lodged in the palace of the Archbishop Piccolomini, 
a friend of his own. In the beginning of December, 1633, 
the Pope granted Galileo permission to reside openly in 
the country near Florence. But he remained under the 
surveillance of the Inquisition, and the treatment he had 
received made a deep impression on his mind. He still 
continued, however, his scientific labours, maturing his 
theories of the resistance of solids, and of the laws of 
accelerated motion. He also continued to work at his 
tables of Jupiter’s satellites till loss of sight obliged 
him to cease. He died at the age of seventy-eight, on 
the 9th of January, 1642, the same year in which his 
great successor, Sir Isaac Newton, was born. 
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CHAPTER It. 


Tue “cauld iron” had possibly worked its charm; at all 
events, Bilson and Cutbush recovered their spirits in 
time to assist in giving chase to a vessel which was 
sighted to windward; and a race commenced, which in 
its results confirmed our skipper’s high praise of the 
“Mary Jane.” With Harry Morton at the helm, and 
the three sailors handling the sheets, we were soon 
alongside the chase, which turned out to be an Aberdeen . 
clipper. She tried hard to leave us, but we were too 
many for her, and after keeping company some time, 
we sailed under her stern, and with a parting cheer stood 
still farther out to sea. 

Evening was now drawing on; and Tom Bilson began 
to make the first preparations for business, by lighting 
our signal-fire in a large open grate, which was placed 
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on one of the seats amidships. 
away. 

These signal fires are indispensable at night, both for 
the light they furnish to the fishermen, and as beacons 
to warn passing vessels of the presence or proximity of 
the fishing-boats. In spite of these, fatal collisions do 
sometimes take place. The screw-steamers are the great 
terror of the fishermen—and not without sufficient cause. 

The wind had now fallen considerably; but the sea had 
an angry look, as Peter Tweedie informed us, and the 
sun had gone down ina sky which betokened more wind ; 
while to the eastward it was as black asnight. In spite 
of these ominous warnings, however, it was decided to 
cast nets. We were now on favourable fishing-ground, 
about twenty miles from land, and with about forty 
fathoms water beneath us. It was now nine o’clock, and 
Teignmouth light was just flickering on our western 
horizon. 

And now for a word or two about the nets. The 
heap which lay in the bottom of our boat consisted of 
eighteen complete nets, each fifty yards long and six 
yards deep, or wide. They were joined together end to 
end, and consequently extended, when stretched out to 
the full, more than half a mile in length. Along the 
lower edge of each net, throughout the entire length, 
were attached leaden weights, just sufficiently heavy to 
sink it, and keep it on the stretch, while to the upper 
edge were fastened, at short intervals, inflated bladders, 
well coated with paint. These bladders were connected 
with the net by lines, and could be adjusted to any length 
required. 

The process of casting or “shooting” the nets is sim- 
ple enough. ‘Two men station themselves at the side of 
the boat, and, taking hold of a portion of the net by the 
upper and lower edges, they throw it intothe sea, where it 
immediately sinks and assumes a perpendicular position, 
the leaden weights drawing the lower edge downwards, 


It was soon blazing 


and the bladders preventing the upper edge from dipping 
beyond the length of the cords to which they are 
attached. These bladders are stowed away with great 
regularity, to prevent confusion in shooting the nets, 
which, drifting away as fast as they touch the waves, 
draw with them the bladders which are to keep them 


afloat. The combined nets thus form a complete barrier 
as far as they extend; and this intercepts the fish, which 
are caught under the gills in attempting to pass through 
the meshes. To the end of all a stout rope is at- 
tached, reaching to the boat, which thus swings by the 
head—the nets answering, in some measure, the pur- 
pose of anchor. 

Having in this manner shot our nets, and made our 
boat fast and snug for the night, active preparations 
were made for cooking. A frying-pan was soon produced, 
and steaksand chops began to frizzle over the fire. Harry 
—whose accomplishments seemed to be as multifarious as 
he himself was versatile—proffered his services as cook, 
avowing at the same time his regret that he had no part 
of a pig to fry—a declaration which made a repetition of 
the “ cauld iron” charm necessary, and caused one or 
two sinister looks to be cast towards him, as the Jonah 
of the crew. The perfume of his cookery, however, 
soon produced its mollifying effects, and harmony was 
restored. 

Each fisherman had a good supply of what are called 
“ girdle cakes,” “ singing hizzies,” or “ sma’ coal fizzers,” 
and which seem to be indigenous to the north—at least I 
have never met with them elsewhere. Indeed, one might 
as well expect to find a good dumpling out of Norfolk, as 
a girdle cake fit to eat in any southern county. The 
girdle, or griddle, is as indispensable a culinary article 
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in northern kitchens as is a frying pan. It is a flat 
circular iron plate, with a handle bent over it, and is 
placed on the fire as a kind of extemporary oven for bak- 
ing the thin cake of dough (materials unknown) which 
it is the ambition of every canny housewife to turn out 
to perfection. There is some mystery in the matter (so 
I have been given to understand), which southern intel- 
lect cannot fathom. 

Well—what with fried steaks and chops, white bread, 
singing hizzies, and a brewing of tea, milkless, sugar- 
less, and of the colour and consistency of a muddy, ill- 
made black draught—enough occupation was found for 
an hour, for my companions at least. As to myself—— 

No, I will not allow that I was sea-sick: no such 
thing, whatever Harry may be pleased to affirm. I was 
not hungry; and there is no law, I suppose, to compel 
a man to eat whether he chooses or not. I neither ate 
nor drank: I admit this; but if there were any other 
reason for my abstinence beyond that very sufficient one 
just mentioned, I keep it now, as I kept it then, in my 
own—well, let me say, in my own bosom. 

Supper over, we sat round our fire in a quiet state 
of coziness, smoking our pipes (could I have smoked 
mine if I had been sea-sick, do you think P) and chatting 
dreamily, while the waves, which had sunk into compa- 
rative repose, gently rocked us as we lay, anchored to 
our nets. The dark was a long time coming, but it 
came at last; and then, Morton and our crew adjourned 
to the forecastle cabin. How they did it is a mystery 
still unsolved; but I protest that I watched them as 
they crawled one by one into a kennel, large enough for 
a good sized dog assuredly, until the last pair of legs 
had disappeared. Rejecting an invitation to follow, 
which sounded as if the voice which uttered it issued from 
a sea-shell, I curled myself up in the bottom of the 
boat, beside the fire, preferring the open air and salt sea- 
spray to suffocation. 

I was not allowed any fengthened repose. Unhappily 
for this, it turned out that one of the crew, Tom Bilson, 
was a musical genius, after a fashion; and just as I was 
closing my eyes for a first nap, an unearthly howling 
(or what seemed to be such) burst all at once upon my 
astonished senses, and proceeding apparently from the 
vasty deep. Presently the sounds shaped themselves 
into some faint resemblance to a song, the words of 
which it was impossible to catch, save that at the end of 
each stanza resounded a most deafening chorus, in which 
I distinguished the voice of Harry Morton, ending with 
“the battle of the Alma,” the last word being drawn 
out long, to wit, “ Aa-l-m-aa.” How many stanzas the 
song contained I have not the remotest idea. I know, 
however, that it lasted till the small hours had com- 
menced, and that, when Joe had occasion to emerge from 
the cabin to replenish the signal-fire, he made a point 
of hurrying back in time to take his share in “ the battle 
of the Aa-l-m-aa.” 

: Apart from the disturbance of this most astourding 
song, and still more astonishing chorus, my position was 
sufficiently comfortable, and as romantic as I could have 
desired. The prognostics of wind had not yet been 
fulfilled, nor were they that night, and, excepting the 
gentle motion of the boat, and the peculiarly mournful 
wash of the waves as they rolled past, nothing was to 
be felt or heard (always excepting the aforesaid vocal 
strain) or seen below the stars, which faintly glimmered 
overhead as I reclined at the bottom of the coble. At 
length the song ceased, and in due time the stars dis- 
appeared one by one, till day fairly broke in upon us, 
and reminded the fishermen that their harvest was still 
to be gathered in. 
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The process of hauling in the nets is like that of shoot- 
ing them, only that it is reversed, care being taken to ar- 
range the bladders, as they are drawn into the boat, 
so as to avoid entangling the lines to which they are 
fastened. 

Whether it was Harry Morton’s unlucky mention of 
pigs, or whether it was because the season was not suf- 
ficiently advanced, is a matter of opinion, but certain it 
is that the herring-driving of that night proved a 
failure, for the half-mile of net had captured only about 
two hundred fish, including a few very fine mackerel. 
We might have had a few more; but Morton, who was 
leaning over the boat’s side to catch, with a landing-net, 
any that might slip out of the meshes, allowed several 
to escape, very much to his astonishment and vexation. 
It proved, on examination, that the landing-net had a 
large rent in it. 

I was amused by the way in which Tom Bilson, our 
musical friend, talked to the fish as he was assisting in 
hauling in the nets. The fishermen call the herrings 
“ beasts,” or “ beasties ;” and as Tom was tugging away 
at the net, he. lightened his labour by singing out at 
every fresh pull, “ Come away, little beasties; bonny little 
beasties, canny little beasties ;” addressing them as af- 
fectionately and tenderly as Isaac Walton advises his 
brother angler to handle the frog when impaling it upon 
the hook, “ as though you loved it.” 

The hauling in of the nets was a work of time as well 
as of labour, but at length it was accomplished; and, as 
the driving was over for that night, we prepared for our 
return with the small booty we had ‘aker. 

It was a glorious morning: all the dark clouds had 
cleared away; the sun was just rising, and we had a fine 
westerly breeze. During the night we had been drift- 
ing away out of sight of land, so that we now were obliged 
tosteer by compass. Our skipper produced two, neither 
of them very correct, under the impression that one 
would rectify the other; but it was not till Harry pro- 
duced a small pocket compass that we obtained a correct 
knowledge of our proper course. When this was settled, 
Tom began to get breakfast under weigh; and some of 
the finest “ beasties” were soon frizzing in our frying- 
pan. By this time my stomach was fully convinced of 
the absurdity of fasting, and I commenced operations 
on what Tom denominated “ a grand beastie.” 

[have heard of oysters being recommended by the 
faculty for giving an appetite; and have heard of the 
patient who complained that, after he had demolished 
five or six score of the savoury shell-fish, he was no 
hungrier than when he began. In my case the “ beastie” 
had the marvellous effect denied to the oyster by the 
above experimenter, for assuredly the more I had the 
more I wanted, until I left off eating, not because I was 
satisfied, but for very shame of being so gluttonous. De 
gustibus non est dispu——; but away with the Latin. I 
have only to say, that if my readers desire to eat herrings 
as they ought to be eaten, and in a way to appreciate 
their excellence, let them go off in a coble, take no 
supper, spend the night in watching, assist in hauling 
in half a mile or so of net, and then breakfast off the 
bonnie little beasties at four in the morning. 

Our sail homeward was delightful. We ran a long 
way to south, then tacking, stretched away almost as far 
northward, all the while bearing towards land. At seven 
AM. we sailed in at the south entrance already men- 
tioned ; and a few minutes later, Harry and I were on 
shore, carrying with us a few of the finest “ beasties,” 
which were shortly afterwards served up on our break- 
fast table at home. 

As the trip I have just described had been so unsuc- 





cessful in its results, my friend and I soon arranged for 
another night at herring-driving, later in the season. 

On this occasion the fish were closer on shore, and 
we started later in the evening, still patronising the 
“Mary Jane” and her pleasant, good-tempered, and 
skilful crew. - 

We were the last to leave harbour; but the “ Mary 
Jane” soon reached, and then sailed through, the entire 
fleet (worth calling a fleet this time, for the cobles mus- 
tered strong from various ports, and amounted in all to 
some hundreds), and we were among the first to “shoot.” 

As night drew on, the scene was unspeakably pic- 
turesque and exciting. It was a bright moonlight night, 
with just sufficient wind to fill the sails—no more—and 
the sea was lighted up with signal-fires, which we tried 
in vain to count, while the surface of the sea seemed to 
be on fire with the ever changing and sparkling phos- 
phorescent light produced by the movement of the 
countless shoals of fish proceeding southward. 

We had scarcely cast our nets before the bladders were 
dancing up and down as far as the eye could reach, with 
the weight and agitated motion of the fish they inclosed, 
until they almost disappeared below the surface. 

Then began the hauling. It was no light apprentice 
work this time; and the sight was one that I shall not 
soon forget, and which I feel incompetent accurately 
to describe. The net itself, as it was drawn in, was 
covered with scales, which in the water glistened like 
diamonds; and when we came to the fish!—* * * * 

We seemed to be pulling up an endless train of pale 
blue fire, which varied and changed and sparkled with 
the most beautiful corruscations with every motion of 
the waves; while the whole scene was rendered striking 
and weird by the red smoky flames of our great signal- 
fire, near to which Harry Morton stood, grim and ogre- 
like, the lower half of his long body being immersed in 
wet nets and convulsive herrings, which every minute 
rose higher and higher around him, until only breast, 
arms, and head were visible. 

It was a night of hard work, but of profitable work to- 
those most interested in it. Our take alone, in this: 
night of herring-driving, numbered over twenty-five: 
thousand fish, or “ bonnie beasties ;” and Peter Tweedie: 
told us, as we returned home richly laden with the spoil, 
that he had already “ made his season.” That is to say, 
he had been so successful as to have madea fair average 
harvest, so that all the fish he might subsequently take 
would be all profit. And I learned some time after- 
wards, that Tweedie’s “luck,” to the end of the sea- 
son, was almost unprecedented, so that he was having 
another larger coble built, in which my friend and I 
were promised the first trip: or, if we preferred an ad- 
venture in the “deep-sea fishing” for cod, the new coble: 
should be at our service. This has not yet come off; 
but the promise still holds, and I hope some day to have- 
a narrative to give of another and distinct branch of the: 
fisheries of England. 





ALL ROUND THE BAY. 


A BEAUTIFUL bay it is, that Mount’s Bay, indenting the 
southern coast of Cornwall with its azure expanse, over- 
looked by the castellated summit of St. Michael’s Mount, 
to which the name refers. Beautiful is it, whether seen 
from the furzy hills ashore, or the rim of glistening 
sands at their base, or its own surface—both when the 
ann is high in heaven, and with his beams waking or 
about to go to sleep, as well as by the “ pale moonlight.” 
Very grand also is the scene when a furious sea rolls in, 
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swept up by the unchecked south-western storms; and 
the mists which have collected in the solitudes of the 
Atlantic are borne along by the gusty gales in fantastic 
masses, alternately hiding and revealing patches of hill, 
vale, and boiling deep. In every view, the bold pyra- 
midal rock, with its mural crown, is a fine object: 
“* St. Michae)’s Mount who does not know, 
That wards the western coast?” 
Thousands who are strangers to the spot are yet well 
acquainted with its features by means of engravings 
from Turner’s celebrated picture, and the productions of 
other artists. 
** Who knows not Michael’s Mount and Chair, 
The pilgrim’s holy vaunt: 
Both land and island twice a day, 
Both fort and port of haunt ?” 

A wild old-world legend commemorates the apparition 
of the archangel here to some hermits, to which Milton 
alludes in his “ Lycidas :’— 

** Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 

Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold; 

Look homeward, angel! now, and melt with ruth.” 
So much for the origin of the name, St. Michael’s Mount. 
As for St. Michael’s Chair, there is a shapeless crag so 
called on the western side, to which tradition points 
as the very site of the archangelic visitation. But this 
name is also applied to a recess at the top of the tower 
surmounting the rock, near the stone lantern, in which 
a beacon light was kept in former times. 

“ Then swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame spread; 
High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone, it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire.” 

The recess will only accommodate one person at a 
time. It has had numerous visitors, though the ascent, 
by a dark, narrow staircase, is by no means agreeable. 


Yet ladies have often adventured, as, according to old 
folk-lore, the wife or husband first occupying the seat is 
sure to gain the ascendancy in their domestic establish- 


ment. The opposite coast of Normandy has its tales of 
the supernatural, with a St. Michael’s-of-the-Peril-of-the 
Sea. 

The bay has the dark headland of Cuddan Point for 
its eastern boundary, where trappean rocks appear asso- 
ciated with clay slate, and some singularly romantic and 
secluded coves will well repay looking into. From hence 
it sweeps round by Marazion and Penzance to the fishing 
village of Mousehole, on the western side, a stretch of 
some ten miles, forming more than a semicircle. The 
shores are of great interést to the botanist, from the 
presence of some rare plants, and to the rambler, from 
the beauty of the road. Every now and then the most 
delicious prospects are suddenly unfolded, and very 
agreeably do little deep dells, each with its small clear 
stream, and vegetation of southern luxuriance, contrast 
with the rocky cairns and furze bushes of the exposed 
higher ground. We struck the margin of the bay for 
the first time at Marazion, a small old town, with a 
church of exceedingly minute dimensions. The name is 
remarkable, according to the interpretation, Mara-Zion, 
the “ Bitter Zion.” But it was inhabited by Jews in 
the reign of King John, and afterwards, down to their 
expulsion from the kingdom in the time of Edward 1. 
They held the tin mines under lease from the crown, and 
established a market for the sale of the produce; and 
hence the name of Market-Jew is still currently applied 
to the place. Penzance has its Market-Jew Street, the 
one in which Sir Humphrey Davy was born, leading 
qut to Marazion. Remains of old smelting works are 
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locally called Jews’ Houses. In days gone by, when 
the miners were a very superstitious race—a character 
not yet quite rubbed off—it was commonly believed that 
the first Cornish tin mines were wrought by the very 
Jews who had stood on Calvary when the syn grew 
dark at noonday, to which they were condemned by the 
Romans. 

Close at hand, to the south, the Mount rises abruptly 
from the water, rendered very picturesque by a fishing 
hamlet at its foot, with fishing vessels scattered about, 
and the monastico-baronial building at the apex, for the 
most part modern, but looking at a distance like a 
stronghold of the middle ages. It is about a mile in 
circuit at the base, rises 231 feet from the sea-level 
to the platform of the tower, and is connected with 
the shore by a causeway nearly a quarter of a mile long, 
but flooded by the tide for eight hours out of twelve. 
The mass is of granite, but with slate at the northern 
base—formations which exhibit striking phemomena at 
their junction. The sides are dappled with a few firs, 
and thickly coated with ivy and long hairy moss, giving 
it a venerable, ruin-like appearance. You ascend by a 
rocky path, with magnificent masses of granite of every 
shape jutting out; and the prospect improves at every 
step, till, from the platform on which the building 
stands, the view is grand indeed. Here once was a 
monastery, with a nunnery attached, a famous place of 
pilgrimage. Those erections were afterwards adapted 
to military purposes, as an easily defensible post. But 
for about two centuries the site has been the property 
of the St. Aubyn family, and is fitted up with every 
accommodation for an occasional private residence. 

Lisle Bowles has sung of this remarkable hill in a 
manner which will perhaps appear to most readers 
somewhat strange, as the stern monument of a deluged 

lain :-— 

‘ “ Mountain, the curious Muse might love to gaze 
On the dim record of thy early days; 
Oft fancying that she heard, like the low blast, 
The sounds of mighty generations past. 
Here the Phoenician, as remote he sail’d 
Along the unknown coast, exulting hail’d, 
And when he saw thy rocky point aspire, 
Thought on his native shores of Aradus and Tyre, 


“ Thou only, aged mountain, dost remain ! 
Stern monument amidst the delug’d plain : 
And fruitless the big waves thy bulwarks beat; 
The big waves slow retire, and murmur at thy feet.” 


Davy, when a youngster, indulged in the same strain, 
but gave the reins to imagination much more freely :— 


“* Majestic Michael rises : he whose brow 

Is crowned with castles, and whose rocky sides 
Are clad with dusky ivy ; he whose base, 
Beat with the storms of ages, stands unmoved 
Amidst the wreck of things—the change of time. 
That base, encircled with the azure waves, 
Was once with verdure clad; the low’ring oaks 
There waved their branches green,—the sacred oaks, 
Whose awful shades among the Druids stray’d, 
To cut the hallowed misletoe, and hold 
High converse with their gods. 

* On yon rough crag 
Where the wild tamarisk whistles to the sea-blast, 
The Druid’s harp was heard, swept by the breeze 
To softest music, or to grander tones 
Awakened by the awful Master’s hand. 
Those tones shall sound no more. The rushing waves 
Raised from the vast Atlantic have o’erwhelmed 
The sacred groves; and deep the Druids lie 
In the dark mist-clad sea of former time.” 

Poetry has not at all overstated the case respecting 
the whole bay having been dry land at a remote epoch, 
clothed with timber, and submerged either by succes- 
sive inroads of the sea during south-westerly storms, Or 
by a single terrible irruption. The testimony of tradi- 
tion is to this effect, and is sustained by significant 
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evidence. It is favoured by the Cornish, or old British 
name of the Mount, which signifies “ the Hoar Rock in 
the Wood.” A charter of Edward the Confessor de- 
scribes it as nigh the sea, and the chronicler, William of 
Worcester, states that it was “originally inclosed 
within a very thick wood, distant from the ocean six 
miles, affording the finest shelter to wild beasts.” Be- 
neath the sands of the bay, as far as the ebb will allow 
them to be traced, there is a deposit of dark vegetable 
mould, containing the roots and trunks of large trees— 
oak, willow, and hazel—with leaves, branches, and nuts. 
Both the Saxon chronicle and Florence of Worcester 
mention an inundation of the ocean in the year 1099. 
From the fact of ripe nuts being found, it is evident 
that the catastrophe occurred in the autumn, as the 
consequence of the violent equinoctial gales. A rocky 
cove between Cuddan Point and Marazion is legendarily 
indicated as the place to which an ancestor of the Tre- 
lawneys was borne, who was saved from the deluge by 
the marvellous swimming of his white barb. During 
some great storms im recent times, serious fears have 
been entertained that the sea would break bounds, and 
join Mount’s Bay to that of St. Ives, thus cutting through 
the Cornish peninsula. 

A delightful walk of three miles from Marazion brings 
us to Penzance, on the opposite side of the bay, the 
birthplace of Davy and Davies Gilbert (two presidents of 
the Royal Society), Lord Exmouth, and of the old fish- 
wife, Mary Kalynack, who acquired fame, when more 
than eighty years of age, by walking to London to see 
the Exhibition of 1851, the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress. The house in which the great chemist was 
born still remains, with a new frontage, in the street 
by which the town is entered from the eastward. 
Still extant likewise is the “ Star Inn,” nearly opposite, 
beneath the balcony of which he used to assemble his 
youthful companions in rainy weather, to entertain them 
with his tales of the amusing or the wonderful. Pen- 
zance, the most westerly town in England, has no ex- 
cessive summers and no rigorous winters. Myrtles, 
hydrangeas, and fuchsias flourish in the open air 
throughout the year. Loads of early vegetables are 
grown in the neighbourhood for the metropolitan 
market; and during the pilchard fishery the place is 
the scene of great activity. By a singular usage, tar- 
barrels are set ablaze, bonfires are kindled, and torches 
flare along the shore, illuminating the waters far and 
wide, on the eves of St. John and St. Peter, the 23rd 
and 28th of June. This is a relic of the ancient custom 
of lighting fires in honour of the summer solstice, de- 
rived from the older idolatry of the sun. Penzance 
folk, in days of yore, acquired an inglorious celebrity 
for suffering their town to be ravaged by the Spaniards, 
in 1595, without lifting a finger to save it: stupidly 
believing in the imevitable fulfilment of a native pre- 
‘diction, that 
“* Strangers would land on the rocks of Merlin, 

Who would burn Panl’s Church, Penzance, and Newlyn.” 
After the burning, the infatuated inhabitants showed a 
bold front, and the marauders retired from the coast. 

Along the strand southward, young Davy, with his 
ftiend Gregory Watt, son of the great improver of the 
steam-engine, often took a short walk to a spot now 
occupied by a row of cottages called Wherry Town. 
This was to inspect the works in progress at the Wherry 
Mine, the most remarkable mining enterprise that was 
ever conducted, considering its difficulty, and the feeble 
means with which the task was achieved. It had long 
been known that a rocky shoal off shore, exposed to 
view at low water, was traversed with many veins of 
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tin, and appeared so highly stanniferous through its 
whole mass as to suggest the idea of great wealth being 
locked up in it. Several futile attempts were made to 
seize the prize. The rock was porphyritic, 720 feet 
from the beach, and covered at spring tides with sixteen 
feet of water. At last, a poor miner of Breage, whose 
name was Thomas Curtis, renewed the effort, whose 
whole capital did not perhaps exceed ten pounds; and 
by dint of persevering industry, combined with in- 
genuity, he succeeded beyond all expectation. Owing 
to the length of time the rock was ordinarily under 
water, and the storms of winter, he could only work 
upon the average about two months out of twelve. 
Three summers were consumed in sinking the shaft, 
the only one that was ever sunk in the sea. Ultimately 
a wooden bridge was erected from the rock to the 
shore, a steam-engine established on the beach, and ore 
to the value of £70,000 was extracted. Its treasures 
were not exhausted when an American vessel broke 
from her moorings, demolished the machinery, and put 
an end to the adventure. It was revived in 1836, but 
without success. 

A charming road by the margin of the bay brings us 
to Newlyn, from whence seven fishermen once found 
their way to Australia in a little cutter; and farther on 
to Mousehole, a haunt of smugglers and wreckers, till 
Wesley and his followers reclaimed them to habits of 
honest industry. The name is a corruption of the Cor- 
nish Mouz-hel, “ the maid’s brook orriver.” In ‘the last 
century it was famous for Dolly Pentreath, who sold fish 
in the Penzance market in the native tongue when she 
was twelve years old, lived to the great age of 102, 
and was reputed the last person who could converse 
in the original language. Opie drew her portrait, 
Daines Barrington visited her twice, and Peter Pindar 
remarked, 

“ Hail, Mousehole, birthplace of old Doll Pentreath, 
The last who jabbered Cornish, so says Daines.” 

But the western shore is now casting long shadows 
on the surface of the bay; the sun lights up distant 
St. Michael’s with setting beams; and we quit the pier 
to retrace our steps to Penzance. 





A MEDITATION AMONG THE CUMBERLAND LAKES. 


I waNDERED by a peaceful mere, 
Scarce rippled by the gentle breeze, 

Whose silent waves,of crystal clear 
Mirror’d fair hills and leafy trees ; 

No rain-cloud floating overhead 

Its shadow o’er the water spread. 


The mountains towering to the sky 
Shone border’d with a quivering glow, 

And looked down smiling from on high 
Upon the quiet lake below : 

The sun beamed on the prospect fair ; 

Nature was beauteous everywhere. 


I gazed again upon that scene: 
A storm was brooding o’er the sky; 
Where all had fair and tranquil been, 
The mournful wind was howling by; 
The sun’s bright joyous rays had gone, 
A dismal glare was all that shone. 


Each mist-enveloped mountain bore 
A murky cloud upon its brow, 

And wept down streams with ceaseless roar 
Into the sunless lake below: 

A dreary all-pervading gloom 

Inspired the sadness of the tomb. 


So often life all smiling seems, 

And everything is bright and fair ; 
But soon are fled joy’s fleeting beams, 
And hopes have vanished into air, 
And grief succeeding swift has wound 

Her cloudy veil of darkness round, 
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Varieties, 


British Association.—The meetings of the British Associa- 
tion commence in Newcastle-upon-Tyne on the 26th of August. 
A special feature at this meeting will be an exhibition of mining 
and engineering models, and specimens of various kinds, illus- 
trating the manufactures of the neighbourhood. Sir W. G. 
Armstrong is president for the year. 


Grorce CRUIKSHANK’s GaLLERY.—Besides the great pic- 
ture, ‘‘ The Worship of Bacchus”— which was sent to Windsor, 
by command, for her Majesty’s inspection—there are upwards 
of one thousand original sketches, drawings, proof-etchings, 
oil-paintings, etc., from the hand of the indefatigable master ; 
and the intelligent guardian of these art treasures walks round 
the room with the visitors, a living commentary upon things 
past and present ; for George Cruikshank’s etchings are the 
pictorial record of our manners and customs, fashions and 
changes, of nearly three quarters of a century, some fifty years 
of which they illustrate to the full. The earlier sketches may 
have taken their inspiration from Gilray and Bunbury, borrow- 
ing a grace, it may be, from Rowlandson ; but soon these tram- 
mels fell away, and if we mistake not, constant, careful study 
of the smaller masters of the German school of the sixteenth 
century, and of the mass of wood-cut book-illustrations which 
they produced, cleansed of all their impurities by a modest, 
thoughtful mind, gave that solid bent to his after-pursuits 
which placed Cruikshank at the head of our comic school of 
art for more than thirty years, till the Doyles, father and son, 
Leech and Tenniel, and others, came forth to dispute the palm 
with him.—The Reader. 


Mr. GuaisHer’s MipsumMeR Battoon Ascrent.—At the 
highest point reached, about 44 miles, the sky was much covered 
with cirrus clouds; the sky, as seen between the clouds, was 
of a very faint blue, as seen from below through a very moist 
atmosphere. We were above clouds, but there were no fine 
views or forms ; all was confused and dirty-looking, no bright 
shiny surfaces or anything picturesque, and the view was ex- 
ceedingly limited, owing to the thick and murky atmosphere. 
At 2h. 3m. we lost even the faint sun, and re-entered fog, and 
experienced a decline of temperature of 9 deg. in little more 
than a minute. At 2h. 6m. there were faint gleams of light. 
Fog was both above and below, but none near us. At 2h. 7m. 
large drops of water fell from the balloon, covering my note- 
book; the next minute we were enveloped in fog, which be- 
came very thin at 2h, 14m. At 2h. 144m. rain was pattering 
on the balloon. This was shortly succeeded by snow, and for 
a space of 4000 feet we passed through a snow storm. There 
were many spicule and cross spiculz, with snow crystals, 
small in size, but distinct; there were few if any flakes. As 
we descended the snow seemed to rise above us. 


REVENUE OF THE UNITED Ktncpom—Gross Propucr.— 
Years ended 





F June 30, 
1863. 





£ 
24,100,000 
Excise . 16,674,000 
Stamps e ° ° e > 9,135,000 
Taxes e . ° e . 3,183,000 
Property Tax 10,713,000 
Post Office 3,750,000 

Crown Lands 7 
2,828,361 


Miscellaneous 
Totals ° +  « | 70,683,861 


WELLineTon’s Army aT WaTERLOO.—The allied army which 
fought at Waterloo was incontestably the worst that was ever 
brought together under an English commander. The bulk of 
the Duke’s Peninsular army, which MM. Thiers and Quinet 
imagine to have fought in the Netherlands, had been despatched 
to North America, and had not then returned to Europe. In- 
stead of M. Quinet’s 50,000 old Peninsular campaigners, almost 
the only troops that had seen a shot fired in battle were the 
English Guards and certain battalions of the Hanoverian Legion, 
which formed part of the English army. The motley army 
under command of the Duke was composed, in round numbers, 
of 35,000 English, 6000 King’s German Legion, 25,000 Hano- 
verians, 7500 Brunswickers, and nearly 30,000 Dutch and 
Belgians. The English part of this army consisted chiefly of 
recent recruits, second battalions, or militiamen. The whole 
of the Hanoverian army was a militia force. The Dutch and 
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Belgians neither possessed the common courage of men, nor 
were their hearts in the cause of the allies. Not only were 
their squares repeatedly broken ; they sometimes anticipated 
the charge of the enemy by running away before the collision 
took place; and British officers assert that, on their march to 
Quatre Bras on the morning of the 16th, they met these Dutch 
and Belgians in numerous parties of thirty and fifty, leisurely 
marching back from the field of battle with their muskets over 
their shoulders, and declaring (though the enemy was never 
in greater numbers than the allies), that “the French were 
fifty to one, and they were not going to stop there to be 
massacred.” The French army, on the other hand, consisted 
chiefly of veterans, many of whom had been set free on the 
first Restoration as prisoners of war taken in former cam- 
paigne, 


FISHMONGERS AND POULTERERS.—The journeymen fishmongers 
and poulterers have been endeavouring to obtain one day’s rest 
in seven. They labour, on the average, fifteen hours on week 
days and eight to ten hours on Sundays. The Sunday labour 
is quite unnecessary. There being no fish or poultry market 
on Sundays, the goods would be equally fresh if delivered on 
Saturday. Some thousands of letters and cards have been 
sent to the residents at the West-end, asking them to give 
strict orders for their Sunday goods to be delivered on Satur- 
day ; and we rejoice to know that the Queen, and many other 
ladies, noblemen, and gentlemen have kindly granted the re- 
quest ; so much so, that at one large shop where forty men 
are employed, the Sunday deliveries have been reduced by two- 
thirds, and some men who used to work every Sunday, now 
only work one Sunday in three, whilst some of the masters 
have closed their shops entirely on Sundays.— The Beehive. 


Cotiisions at Sea.—For several years past all steam ves- 
sels, when under way within the limits of British jurisdiction, 
have been required to carry, during the night, a green light on 
the starboard bow, a red light on the port bow, and a white 
light at the foremast head ; also to be guided by certain rules 
to avoid collisions during daylight. These requirements were 
subsequently extended to sailing vessels, and the system has 
been found to work admirably in every respect. The govern- 
ment of the Emperor of the French has also adopted the same 
rules, which example, it is much to be hoped, will be followed 
by every other maritime power.—Fhe Life-boat Journal. 


Locn Lomond AnD ITs ScenEerY.—If grand old David Cox 
could for half a century find abundant subjects for his pencil 
amid the #cenes of a Welsh village, what might not an artist 
achieve at Loch Lomond, even though all the subjects of his 
pencil throughout his whole life were selected from the varied 
materials supplied by the loch scenery? The range of subjects 
would indeed be unlimited.— Cuthbert Bede’s “ Tartan Land.” 


SNaIL-EATING.—Scald them, to get them from their shells, 
and then fry them with a few crumbs of bread and a little 
seasoning—pepper, salt, and a pinch of fine herbs—they will 
not disappoint you; or they are excellent stewed either with a 
white or brown sauce; in short, they are one of those things 
which you can hardly spoil. In choosing your viands, you 
should select those that are of a dark brown in the shell, heavy, 
and well closed at the mouth ; these are in the best condition, 
and of course are the best; for you may meet with lean snails 
as well as with lean mutton, and then you are naturally dis- 
appointed, for everything thin has an inclination to be hard.— 
Life in Normandy. 


SHAKSPEARE CELEBRATION IN 1864.—The desire to do honour 
to the poet had taken possession of so many minds at the same 
time, and so many projects had been started in the poet’s name 
—some local, others metropolitan—some individual, others 
corporate—that a reasonable fear was entertained lest the 
difficulty of bringing even the more important of these bodies 
and individuals into a common scheme would be insurmountable. 
We are glad to hear that this is not likely to be the case. On 
the contrary,a very good feeling seems to exist on every side. 
The National Shakspeare Committee, pledged to conduct the 
tercentenary celebration in April next year, and to raise & 
memorial statue of the poet in some appropriate part of London, 
is therefore before the world. The nobleness of the work to be 
done will depend on the amount of support which the commit- 
teo shall receive.—Athenewum. 





